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Back  at  the  Trading  Post: 
Native  Americans  vs.  U.S.  Military 


Trade-offs  are  the  stuff  of  budget-writing.  If  one  pro¬ 
gram  gets  more  funding,  another  inevitably  gets  less. 
For  Fiscal  Year  1996  (FY  96),  most  of  the  choices  have 
been  made.  Hundreds  of  federal  programs,  serving  a 
wide  range  of  purposes,  will  have  less  money  than 
they  had  in  FY95. 

Military  spending,  however,  will  be  nearly  $7  billion 
higher  than  the  Pentagon  requested. 

And  in  FY96,  programs  that  fulfill  the  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Native  American 
tribes  will  be  cut  by  millions  of  dollars.  The  contrast  in 
the  fates  of  these  two  kind  of  programs  is  striking. 

A  Needs  Analysis?  The  Pentagon  did  not  request  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  new  weapons  systems  that  the  expanded 
military  budget  provides.  For  example,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended  against  continuing  production  of 


the  "Hunter"  helicopter,  because  of  apparent  design 
defects.  But  the  budget  continues  funding  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  at  an  eventual  cost  of  $4  billion.  The  Pentagon 
did  not  request  the  20  additional  B-2  bombers  that  Con¬ 
gress  funded,  at  a  7-year  cost  of  $31  billion. 

Native  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  legal  rea¬ 
son  to  rely  on  the  hundreds  of  treaties  between  the  U.S. 
and  Native  American  tribes  that  are  now  in  force. 

Many  of  these  treaties  specify  an  exchange  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  for  promises  of  education,  health  care, 
and  economic  assistance  in  perpetuity. 

This  newsletter  continues  the  tradition  of  publishing 
on  issue  of  the  FCNL  Indian  Report  as  a  part  of  the 
FCNL  Washington  Nezosletter.  This  issue  serves  as  the 
winter  Indian  Report. 


Horse  Trading:  What  Would  the  Increase  in  Military  Spending 

Buy  in  Indian  Country? 


The  $7  billion  iinrequested  increase  in  the  military  bud¬ 
get  is  equal  to  twice  the  total  funding  for  Indian  pro¬ 
grams  (about  $3.4  billion). 

Overall,  funding  for  Indian  programs  was  cut  by 
$284  million  in  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill. 

But  Congress  spent  $374  million  more  than  the  Penta¬ 
gon  wanted  for  "Star  Wars"  research. 

Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  were  cut  by  $160 
million,  25%  of  their  total  in  FY95.  These  tribal  allo¬ 
cations  are  a  "block  grant"  managed  by  tribal  gov¬ 
ernments  to  meet  a  range  of  local  needs.  (See  page  3.) 

The  cut  in  TPA  funds  could  be  restored  three  times 


over  by  eliminating  just  this  year's  "down  pay¬ 
ment"  on  20  new  B-2  bombers. 

Indian  Health  Services  and  Facilities  needed  an 
increase  of  $97  million  to  begin  to  catch  up  with  the 
health  care  needs  of  Indian  people.  Instead,  Con¬ 
gress  scheduled  a  $1.2  million  decrease.  Additional 
funds  for  IHS  could  easily  be  offset  by  halting  the 
production  of  new  Seawolf  submarines.  The  Penta¬ 
gon  doesn't  want  them;  the  Bottom  Up  Review  calls 
for  a  reduction  in  the  fleet  of  attack  submarines.  One 
Seawolf  costs  about  $4.1  billion  to  build,  enough  to 
finance  the  entire  Indian  Health  Serv^ice  for  at  least 
two  years. 
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On  the  LAM 


FCNL's  Legislative  Action  Message  (LAM)  began  in 
1982  as  a  simple  message  of  legislative  updates  and 
action  suggestions  recorded  over  the  phone  each  Fri¬ 
day.  The  LAM  has  now  made  its  way  onto  computer 
screens  across  the  country,  but  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  information  for  immediate  action  remains  the 
same.  The  information  in  the  LAM  should  never  be 
construed  as  a  replacement  for  the  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter,  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  or  FCNL 
background  documents,  but  when  the  LAM  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  these  other  materials,  it  can  be  a 
very  useful  tool  for  those  interested  in  helping  to 
shape  U.S.  policy. 

Electronic  posting  has  allowed  the  LAM  and  other 
FCNL  materials  to  gain  a  much  wider  audience.  But 
this  practice  has  also  raised  a  concern  that  these  mate¬ 
rials  might  only  be  available  to  those  who  have  access 
to  computers.  Therefore,  FCNL  makes  a  conscious 
effort  to  ensure  that  friends  can  always  obtain  the 
LAM  and  other  materials  by  non-electronic  means. 

Receiving  the  LAM.  The  LAM  is  available  as  a  record¬ 
ed  telephone  message  at  (202)  547-4343.  FCNL  also 
posts  the  LAM  electronically  in  the  following  locations; 

•  PeaceNet  (in  our  conference:  fcnl.updates), 

•  CompuServe  (type  GOISSUESFORUM;  LIBl;  then  R 
FCNL), 

•  Quaker  P  (subscribe  via  e-mail  by  writing  to: 
listserv@\'md.cso.uiuc.edu  —  simply  type  “subscribe 
quaker-p  Your  Name"  (leave  out  the  quotes);  you 
can  arrange  to  receive  only  FCNL  materials  by  writ¬ 
ing  "please  filter  for  FCNL"), 

•  and  at  the  FCNL  WEB  site  at 
http;//www.fas.org/pub/ gen/fcnl 

The  LAM  is  also  copied  to  HandsNet  and  several 
other  locations  by  friends  on  the  Internet.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  FCNL  does  not  have  enough  staff  to  allow  for 
individual  mailings  or  faxing  on  a  weekly  basis.  But 
FCNL  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  managed 
e-mail  list  so  that  the  LAM  can  be  distributed  directly 
to  individuals. 

When  is  the  LAM  Posted?  The  LAM  is  recorded  on 
the  phone  and  posted  into  the  network  services 
(PeaceNet  and  CompuServe)  Between  noon  and 
4:00pm  every  Friday.  (If  it  was  posted  sooner,  it  could 


not  include  much  of  the  important  congressional  action 
which  takes  place  on  Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
morning).  The  network  services  then  post  the  LAM  on 
their  respective  conferences  or  forums.  It  is  in  this 
latter  step  that  most  time  delays  occur.  PeaceNet  usu¬ 
ally  posts  the  LAM  within  hours,  while  CompuServe 
occasionally  delays  the  process  for  days. 


LAM  Tips 

The  staff  at  FCNL  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
new  and  more  effective  ways  to  help  you  receive 
and  make  use  of  the  LAM.  Flere  are  a  few 
suggestions; 

•Tape  record  the  LAM  message  from  the  phone. 
(It's  legal;  you  have  FCNL's  permission  to  record 
the  message.)  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  you 
need  a  device  called  a  "recording  control"  and  a 
tape  recorder  with  a  microphone  input.  Some 
answering  machines  also  have  a  feature  that 
allows  you  to  record  messages. 

•  If  you  are  listening  to  the  LAM  on  the  phone 
and  you  are  interested  in  a  document  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  LAM,  simply  hit  "0"  at  the  end 
of  the  LAM  message  to  leave  your  name,  phone 
number,  address,  and  your  request. 

•  If  the  LAM  is  taking  too  long  to  reach  you  via 
computer,  you  might  find  a  friend  who  receives 
the  LAM  more  quickly  and  have  her  or  him 
e-mail  the  LAM  to  you. 

•  Print  out  the  LAM  (have  fun  with  fonts  and 
pleasing  presentations!)  and  post  or  distribute  it 
in  your  meeting  or  church,  or  to  another  local 
group.  Many  meetings  find  it  useful  to  ask  one 
person  (perhaps  the  FCNL  meeting  contact)  or  a 
committee  to  be  in  charge  of  distributing  the 
LAM. 

•  Add  the  phone  numbers,  fax  numbers,  and 
mailing  addresses  (with  9  digit  zip  code)  of  your 
representative,  senators,  and  the  White  House  to 
your  LAM  message  when  you  distribute  it. 

•  Put  the  LAM,  or  selections  from  it,  in  your 
meeting's  newsletter. 
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Spending  Legislation  Affecting  Native  Americans 


Treaties  and  the  trust  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  Indian  tribes  have  resulted  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  programs  specifically  directed  to  Native 
Americans.  Most  of  these  are  managed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  oversees  the  Indian  Health 
Service  (IHS),  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
manages  some  Indian  education  programs.  Entitle¬ 
ment  programs,  such  as  Food  Stamps,  Medicaid,  and 
Medicare,  also  serve  many  Native  Americans  who 
are  poor  or  elderly. 

Many  tribes  are  pulling  resources  together  from 
public  and  private  sources  to  improve  the  economic 
lives  of  their  members.  Some  tribes  have  been  more 
successful  than  others  in  finding  a  private-sector 
economic  niche.  But  federal  investments  in  health, 
housing,  public  works,  education,  and  social  services 
are  critical  parts  of  the  economic  puzzle  for  most 
Native  American  tribes. 

According  to  1990  census  data.  Native  Americans 
bear  a  higher  concentration  health,  economic,  and 
social  challenges  than  any  other  group  in  this 
country.  Afflictions  such  as  alcoholism,  treatable 
infectious  diseases,  heart  conditions,  and  cancer  are 
all  too  common.  Unemployment,  poor  education, 
and  suicides  (especially  among  young  people)  are 
disturbingly  high.  So  spending  cuts  in  many 
domestic  programs  will  affect  Native  Americans 
especially  heavily. 

Major  cuts  affecting  Native  American  programs  have 
been  included  in  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  The 
reconciliation  bill  also  includes  cuts  in  Medicaid, 
Medicare,  and  welfare  funding.  At  this  writing,  the 
Interior  Appropriations  bill  has  not  been  finally 
approved  by  Congress,  and  it  may  yet  be  vetoed  by 
the  President.  These  are  some  of  the  major  issues  in 
the  spending  bills: 

Tribal  Priority  Allocations:  In  the  last  few  years. 
Congress  has  begun  to  direct  the  BIA  to  hand  over 
the  management  of  some  local  programs  directly  to 
tribal  governments.  The  Tribal  Priorities  Allocations 
(TPA)  is  one  such  program  —  similar  to  a  block 
grant  —  that  transfers  this  authority.  In  FY95,  the 


allocations  paid  for  law  enforcement,  housing  repairs 
for  elderly  people,  child  abuse  intervention  and  child 
protection,  adult  vocational  education,  land 
management,  and  natural  resource  protection, 
among  other  projects.  Congress  is  poised  to  cut 
these  funds  by  25%. 

Education.  Indian  education  receives  funding  through 
two  federal  departments.  In  FY95,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Indian  education  programs  received  $83  million, 
and  BIA  schools  received  about  $400  million.  In  the 
Interior  Appropriations  bill,  funding  for  BIA  schools 
and  tribally-controlled  colleges  was  continued  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  in  FY95  (though  addi¬ 
tional  funding  is  needed  to  accommodate  a  growing 
population  of  Indian  youth.) 

Funding  for  Indian  education  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Education,  however,  was  cut  by  about 
38%.  The  programs  survived  an  initial  proposal  (in 
committee)  to  eliminate  all  of  their  funding  over  a 
two  year  period.  On  the  House  floor.  Rep.  Coburn 
(OK)  offered  a  successful  amendment  to  restore  the 
portion  of  the  funding  that  assists  public  schools 
with  Indian  education.  What  survived  the  floor  vote 
was  about  $52  million. 

Medicaid.  Overall  funding  for  the  Medicaid  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  deep  trouble.  The  reconciliation  bill  cuts 
funding  for  Medicaid  by  about  $175  billion  over  the 
next  several  years.  The  actual  cost  of  health  care  and 
the  number  of  people  who  need  it  will  continue  to 
grow,  so  the  health  care  system  will  have  to  absorb 
these  losses  somehow.  Limiting  services  to  low- 
income  patients  is  one  nearly-inevitable  outcome. 

The  Medicaid  reforms  included  in  the  reconciliation 
bill  also  move  more  of  the  management  of  Medicaid 
services  to  the  state  level,  a  situation  which  presents 
special  challenges  to  tribes.  The  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  has  promoted  a  set  of  tribal 
amendments  to  Medicaid  reform  legislation,  to  allow 
eligible  Native  Americans  to  receive  services  either 
from  IHS  or  from  a  state  Medicaid  program,  to  allow 
tribally-owned  and  IHS  health  care  providers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  state-based  programs,  and  other  measures 
to  ease  and  clarify  the  transition  to  state  programs. 
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Women  Hold  Up  Half  The  Sky: 

Indigenous  Voices  at  the  UN  Fourth  Conference  on  Women  in  China 

"Nozv  the  women  are  rising  up.  And  when  the  women  rise  up  from  a  nation,  they  are  the  strongest 
voice  that  can  be  heard  and  it's  a  voice  that  cannot  be  silenced." 

-Diane  Reed,  President  of  the 
Cree  Society  for  Communications 


Journey  to  Beijing.  In  early  September,  thousands  of 
women  traveled  to  China  for  the  United  Nations 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women.  The  confer¬ 
ence  addressed  a  wide  range  of  issues,  including 
pov^erty,  war,  hunger,  violence  against  women,  dis¬ 
crimination  and  harassment  in  the  work  place,  and 
the  need  for  equal  education.  These  issues  were  out¬ 
lined  in  the  resultant  Beijing  Declaration. 

The  last  UN  Conference  on  Women  took  place  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  ten  years  ago.  Theresa  Loar,  Global 
Conference  Secretariat  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  attended  both  the  Nairobi  and  Beijing  confer¬ 
ences.  Prior  to  the  Beijing  event,  she  managed  a  pro¬ 
ject  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  build  relationships  among 
attending  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs), 
the  United  Nations,  and  officials  in  Beijing.  At  a 
post-conference  panel  discussion  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Loar  spoke  of  the  two  conferences  as  step¬ 
ping  stones  of  progress  toward  recognition  of 
women's  basic  human  rights.  "If  Nairobi  was  a  com¬ 
pass  [for  women's  rights],  Beijing  is  a  map." 

The  Unofficial  Conference.  Loar  stressed  the  fact 
that  two  conferences  actually  took  place  in  China:  one 
was  the  official  UN  conference  in  Beijing  and  the 
other  was  the  non-governmental  forum,  with  high 
NGO  participation,  in  Huairou.  The  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  entirely  cooperative  toward  the  non¬ 
governmental  forum.  Many  of  the  unofficial  sessions 
were  monitored;  participants  reported  that  some 
information  was  censored.  The  government  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  ease  travel  betw'een  the  tw^o  sites;  a  one-hour 
bus  or  taxi  ride  was  the  only  option  for  those  attend¬ 
ing  both  conferences. 

Many  women  were  also  angered  when  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  UN  had  not  declared  the  non-govemmen- 
tal  forum  in  Huairou  a  United  Nations  site.  This  fact 
allowed  Chinese  officials  to  arrest  a  delegation  of 
Tibetan  women  who  were  protesting  human  rights 


abuses  in  Chinese-occupied  Tibet,  and  a  group  of 
women  who  prayed  on  a  lawn  near  the  site. 

Indigenous  Women  Participate.  Indigenous  women 
from  the  Americas,  Philippines,  Tibet,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  and  Africa  gathered  to  discuss  the 
issues  they  face.  A  threshhold  issue  was  the  use  the 
word  "peoples"  instead  of  "people."  A  document  enti¬ 
tled  "What  is  the  S  Issue  All  About?"  helped  to  clarify: 
"PEOPLE  have  individual  rights,"  the  document  read, 
"while  PEOPLES  have  collective  rights  to  their  lands, 
natural  resources  and  other  collective  endeavors, 
including  their  right  to  pray  together,  live  together,  and 
develop  an  economic  system  together." 

A  major  document  issued  at  the  conference,  "Summary 
of  Issues  Affecting  Indigenous  Women,"  called  on  the 
UN  to  adopt  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indige¬ 
nous  Peoples,  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The  document 
expressed  support  for  the  protection  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  traditional  ways  and  teachings,  languages,  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  return  of  cultural  and  human  remains. 
It  also  called  for  AIDS  education,  protection  of  lands, 
and  an  end  to  the  sterilization  of  indigenous  women 
and  domestic  violence. 

Knitting  Networks.  Octavdana  Trujillo,  tribal  council 
member  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  tribe  of  Arizona  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  language  studies  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
attended  the  non-govemmental  forum  in  Huairou, 
with  the  support  of  the  Women's  National  Leadership 
Development  Institute  in  Tucson.  While  she  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  reaction  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
the  non-govemmental  fomm,  Tmjillo  found  the  gather¬ 
ing  itself  a  significant  accomplishment.  Tmjillo  com¬ 
mended  "the  Chinese  women  ...  for  allowing  us  to  be 
there."  Considering  the  heavy  presence  of  the  Chinese 
government,  many  participants  felt  that  Chinese 
women  took  a  great  risk  on  behalf  of  their  sisters  from 
around  the  world. 
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"A  definite  highlight  of  the  conference,"  said  Trujillo, 
"was  sitting  with  Rigoberta  Menchu  and  having  an 
intimate  dialogue  for  over  an  hour.  We  talked  about 
serious  issues,  but  we  also  connected  as  women,  told 
jokes,  stories,  just  shared  with  each  other  about  our 
lives."  Rigoberta  Menchu  is  a  champion  of  rights  for 
her  people,  the  Mayan  Quiche  of  Guatemala.  In  1994 
she  was  named  the  UN  Ambassador  for  the  Year  of 
Indigenous  Peoples.  During  her  year  at  the  UN,  she 
called  for  a  Decade  of  Indigenous  Peoples  which  began 
in  December  1994. 

"They  set  up  a  tent  for  us  to  meet  in,"  said  Trujillo. 
"And  we  gathered  there — lawyers,  professors,  journal¬ 
ists,  activists,  mothers  and  daughters — to  talk  about 
what  it  means  to  be  indigenous  women  and  how  we 
can  network  with  each  other." 

Our  Mother  Earth  and  Her  Daughters.  Winona 
LaDuke  describes  herself  as  originating  from  the  "Mis¬ 
sissippi  Band  of  Anishinabeg  of  the  White  Earth  reser¬ 
vation  in  northern  Minnesota."  Co-chair  of  the 
Indigenous  Women's  Network  and  Program  Director 
of  the  environmental  program  at  the  Seventh  Genera¬ 
tion  Fund,  LaDuke  spoke  at  the  non-governmental 
forum,  demonstrating  the  links  between  the  societal 
(mis)treatment  of  women  and  (mis)treatment  of  the 
envdronment: 

"What  befalls  our  mother  Earth,  befalls  her 
daughters — the  women  who  are  the  mothers  of 
our  nations.  Simply  stated,  if  we  can  no  longer 
finrse  our  children,  ifzve  can  no  longer  bear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  if  our  bodies  themselves  are  racked  with 
poisons,  we  will  have  accomplished  little  in  the 
way  of  determining  our  destiny,  or  improving 
our  conditions." 

According  to  LaDuke,  indigenous  people's  lives  are 
deeply  entwined  with  environmental  concerns.  At 
least  50  million  indigenous  people  live  in  the  world's 
rainforests.  A  million  indigenous  people  are  destined 
for  relocation  due  to  hydro-electric  dam  projects  in  the 
next  decade.  Most  atomic  weapons  in  the  world  are 
detonated  (tested)  near  the  homelands  of  indigenous 
peoples,  such  as  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation,  on 
whose  homelands  650  atomic  weapons  have  been  det¬ 
onated.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining  lands  on 


reservations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  am  threatened  by 
aggressive  clear-cutting  policies. 

Uranium  mining  has  devastated  a  number  of  indige¬ 
nous  communities  in  North  America,  leaving  tons  of 
radioactive  waste  to  seep  into  the  soil  and  drinking 
water.  In  addition,  over  100  proposals  for  toxic  waste 
dumps  on  indigenous  lands  are  under  consideration 
today.  "And  these  problems,"  states  LaDuke,  "reflect¬ 
ed  in  our  health  and  well  being,  are  also  inherently 
resulting  in  a  decline  of  the  status  of  women.. .We 
understand  clearly  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  for  someone  else,  and  our  own  underdevelop¬ 
ment.  We  also  understand  clearly  the  relationship 
between  the  environmental  impacts  of  types  of  devel¬ 
opment  on  our  lands,  and  the  environmental  and  sub¬ 
sequent  health  impacts  on  our  bodies  as  women.  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem." 

LaDuke  ended  her  talk  with  a  call  to  support  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  for  recognition, 
self-determination,  and  sovereignty.  Speaking  to 
women  of  the  "so  called  first  world,"  LaDuke  stressed 
that  women  of  the  dominant  culture  should  not  strive 
for  equal  pay  or  status  if  that  pay  and  status  "contin¬ 
ues  to  be  based  on  a  consumption  model  which  is  not 
only  unsustainable,  but  causes  constant  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  women  and  nations  elsewhere  in  the 
world." 

Creating  a  Forum  for  the  Unrepresented.  "Nations  of 
indigenous  peoples  are  not,  by  and  large,  represented 
at  the  United  Nations,"  said  LaEXike.  "Most  decisions 
today  are  made  by  the  180  or  so  member  states  to  the 
UN.  Those  states  have  been  in  existence  for  only  200 
years  or  less,  while  most  nations  of  indigenous  peo¬ 
ples,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  in  existence  for 
thousands  of  years."  In  1991, 43  of  these  unrepresented 
nations  formed  the  Unrepresented  Nations  and  Peo¬ 
ples  Organization  (UNPO).  UNPO  issued  a  statement 
at  the  conference,  listing  the  rights  of  indigenous  peo¬ 
ples  as  one  of  its  objectives. 

As  indigenous  peoples  discover  the  commonalities  in 
their  paths,  where  ever  geography  and  history  may 
find  them,  they  are  also  discovering  effective  ways, 
through  global  forums  such  as  the  women's  confer¬ 
ence,  to  let  the  world  hear  their  stories. 
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Stop  to  Think  —  About  Immigration  Policy 


Wise  teachers  in  many  countries  have  reminded  their 
people  that  they,  too,  were  once  uprooted  wanderers, 
and  might  be  again  someday,  so  that  it  would 
behoov^e  them  to  offer  kindness  and  hospitality  to 
other  migrants.  But  such  teachings  may  be  ignored 
or  overwhelmed  by  fears,  anger,  and  prejudice  when 
times  are  hard,  as  evidenced  by  the  situation  in  this 
country  today.  Some  of  the  current  anti-immigrant 
sentiment  may  be  spontaneous,  but  much  is  being 
manipulated  for  political  and  economic  advantage. 

FCNL  is  concerned  that  immigration  policy  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  receiving  the  thoughtful,  informed  consid¬ 
eration  that  such  a  complex  issue  merits.  Destructive 
legislation  that  may  harm  many  people  is  being 
rushed  through  Congress,  while  the  accompanying 
rhetoric  in  Congress  and  on  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  trail  is  equally  harmful  to  the  spirit  with  which 
this  fragile  issue  is  approached. 

The  proposed  "Immigration  in  the  National  Interest 
Act"  (HR  2202),  introduced  by  Representative  Lamar 
Smith  (TX)  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  goes 
far  beyond  simply  restricting  immigration  and 
enforcing  existing  immigration  laws.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  House  legislation,  due  process  rights  for  non¬ 
citizens  would  be  sharply  curbed,  the  number  of  bor¬ 
der  patrol  agents  would  be  doubled  in  five  years,  14 
miles  of  triple  fencing  would  be  constructed  along 
the  southern  U.S.  border,  total  legal  immigration 
would  be  reduced  to  535,000  by  1997  (a  30%  reduc¬ 
tion  from  current  levels),  and  caps  on  annual  refugee 
admissions  would  be  placed  at  50,000,  less  than  half 
the  current  average  levels.  Parallel  Senate  proposals 
for  legal  immigration  reform  appear  to  be  even  more 
restrictive. 

Of  particular  concern  to  FCNL  are  congressional  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  strengthen  enforcement  of  employ¬ 
er  sanctions  laws  by  instituting  a  national  computer¬ 
ized  database  of  eligible  workers.  Policies  that  shift 
the  burden  of  law  enforcement  to  employers  raise  the 
threshold  and  cost  of  providing  employment,  espe¬ 
cially  for  small  businesses.  Furthermore,  the  creation 
of  such  a  national  identification  system  raises  the 
threat  of  greater  government  intrusion  into  private 
lives  in  the  future.  It  may  also  cause  denial  or  delay 


of  employment  of  legal  citizens,  due  to  the  inevitable 
errors  that  would  occur  in  such  a  database. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  immigration  restrictions 
being  considered  by  Congress,  the  welfare  overhaul 
proposals  include  provisions  that  would  exclude 
some  U.S.  residents  from  medical  care,  education, 
and  employment  opportunities.  These  exclusions 
place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  certain  communities, 
and  deprive  willing  people  of  a  means  to  stay 
healthy  and  earn  their  livelihood.  These  proposals 
are  very  similar  to  California's  recently  passed 
Proposition  187,  which  is  currently  being  evaluated 
in  the  courts  for  its  constitutionality. 

Various  "English-only"  proposals  being  offered  at 
congressional  and  state  levels  are  equally  worrisome. 
Several  of  the  proposals  being  offered  would  prohibit 
the  availability  of  emergency  services  in  languages 
other  than  English,  and  would  bar  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  programs  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 
Proposed  legislation  could  also  effectively  disenfran¬ 
chise  some  citizens  who  are  not  native  English  speak¬ 
ers  by  prohibiting  the  availability  of  bilingual  ballots, 
and  would  deprive  litigants  of  due  process  rights  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  have  court  interpreters  for 
judicial  proceedings. 

These  days,  almost  anything  can  cross  national  bor¬ 
ders,  with  the  exception  of  people  themselves.  Immi¬ 
grants  seeking  opportunities  to  earn  a  living  and 
support  their  families  are  seen  as  a  threat  to  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  while  multinational  companies  moving 
jobs  overseas  are  more  often  viewed  in  a  neutral 
light.  As  the  U.S.  benefits  from  a  globalized  econo¬ 
my,  collaborations  on  technology,  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  increased  openness  worldwide,  it  is  closing 
its  doors  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  disparity  between  rich  and 
poor  within  this  country  continues  to  grow.  Frustra¬ 
tion  with  continued  economic  injustice  sometimes 
translates  into  resentment  and  calls  for  divisive  laws. 
However,  fences  will  not  be  sufficient  for  addressing 
these  problems  in  the  long  run.  Only  when  we 
address  the  root  causes  of  economic  disparity  can  we 
begin  to  find  lasting  solutions  to  this  complex  issue. 
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Resources 

Native  Peoples,  FCNUs  new  EPIcenter  discussion 
packet  on  indigenous  peoples  around  the  world  is  now 
available.  If  you  would  like  to  convene  an  EPIcenter 
discussion  group,  call  or  write  FCNL  to  express  your 
interest.  Facilitator's  packets  cost  $15  each.  Packets 
are  also  available  on  (1)  the  Federal  Budget  and  (2)  the 
Arms  Trade. 

Indigenous  Women:  Taking  Control  of  Their  Destiny, 
a  U.N.  background  paper  on  the  Fourth  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Women  and  the  U.N.  International  Decade  of 
the  World's  Indigenous  People  (1995-2004).  Request  a 
copy  from;  Department  of  Public  Information,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

"Making  Peace  with  the  Guilty:  The  Truth  About 
Bosnia,"  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Charles  G.  Boyd  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  September-October  1995  issue.  Nine 
pages  long;  please  send  a  donation  to  FCNL  for  copy¬ 
ing  and  postage.  Document  No.  R-5155-FOR. 


Crime  and  Punishment  —  More  of  the  Same 


Although  little  Senate  action  has  occurred  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  crime  bills  passed  by  the  House  earlier  this  year, 
the  appropriations  process  provides  another  way  for 
legislators  to  shape  priorities.  By  controlling  the  purse 
strings.  Congress  has  significant  power  to  promote  its 
"get  tough  on  crime"  agenda.  The  Commerce/ 
State/Justice  Appropriations  bill  will  appropriate 
funds  for  FY96  federal  crime-fighting  activities. 

The  anti-crime  budget  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
spending  —  along  with  the  military  budget  —  that 
will  not  suffer  from  overall  budget  cuts  this  year. 
Current  proposals  would  increase  Justice  Department 
funding  from  $12.3  billion  (FY95)  to  as  much  as  $15.0 
billion  in  FY96.  This  increase  would  expand  funding 
for  the  federal  prison  system  by  up  to  $335  million, 

13  percent  over  FY95. 

FCNL's  approach  to  criminal  justice  emphasizes 
addressing  the  socio-economic  factors  that  we  believe 
are  at  the  root  of  much  criminal  behavior,  ensuring 
equitable  and  fair  treatment  by  the  justice  system  for 
all  people,  regardless  of  race  or  class,  and  promoting 


restitution  for  victims  and  rehabilitation  for  offend¬ 
ers.  Crime  prevention  should  be  emphasized  over 
punitive  sanctions.  Restoring  communities,  creating 
economic  opportunities,  and  educating  and  caring 
for  children  are  far  superior  approaches  to  crime  con¬ 
trol  (and  less  costly)  than  picking  up  the  pieces  of 
victims'  lives,  threatening  harsher  penalties,  and 
building  more  prisons. 

The  crime  bills  introduced  this  year  have  been  head¬ 
ing  away  from  prevention  and  back  to  harsh  punish¬ 
ment.  However,  even  within  this  context,  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
House  version.  It  has  preserved  some  funds  for 
highly  effective  local  community  policing  programs 
and  for  several  successful  crime  prevention  pro¬ 
grams.  Senators  have  resisted  efforts  to  turn  over  $1.7 
billion  to  communities  in  the  form  of  block  grants, 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  reduction  in 
crime  prevention  programs.  The  House  bill  would 
leave  it  to  the  communities  to  decide  whether  to 
fund  prevention  programs  or  other  programs.  The 
bill  will  go  to  conference  committee  soon. 


The  second  printing  of  Witness  in  Washington:  Fifty  Years 
of  Friendly  Persuasion  is  now  available.  Editor  Tom 
Mullen  says  of  this  book:  "Ed  Snyder  is  the  primary 
author  of  this  volume.  His  many  years  of  experience  on 
the  staff  of  FCNL... provide  a  unique  background  for  his 
reflections  and  insights.  Ed  steps  back  and  asks  —  and 
also  answers  —  eight  important  questions  about  / 

FCNL...With  refreshing  candor  and  obvious  passion,  he 
invites  us  to  evaluate  where  FCNL  has  succeeded  and 
where  it  has  not." 


Other  reviewers  say:  / 

"This  book  will  be  of  value  to  a  large  constituency  for 
many  years,  and  to  historians  for  many  decades...  It 
is  a  text  book  in  Quaker  "speaking  truth  to  power" 

—  in  the  hard  work  of  effective  advocacy  —  in  the  practical 

appraisal  of  political  issues  —  in  the  organizing  of  coalitions  —  and  in  the 

sensitive  representation  of  Friends'  testimonies  in  the  heat  of  the  political  process." 

Wallace  T.  Collett 
Businessman,  Educator,  Quaker  Leader 


"...I  think  Quakers  can  be  forgiven  for  feeling  very  pleased  with  the  impact  you  have  made  on 
national  policy  issues...!  know  of  numerous  instances  in  which  your  voice  has  been 
heard... Your  success  in  producing  a  clear-thinking,  well-informed  body  of  people  across  the 
country  may  be  your  most  important  achievement." 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
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INSIDE 

NATIVE  AMERICAN 
ISSUES 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:Arthur 
Boyd.  Richard  Ewel,  Ruth  Flower,  Aura  Kanegis, 
Melissa  Shirk,  and  Ned  Stowe. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail- 
ings.Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


To  request  a  copy,  write  or  call  FCNL.  Witness  in  Washington  costs  $14.50  per  copy,  plus  $1.50  postage. 
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